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Race-Baiting Comes 
a Cropper 


HE voters of New Orleans recently 

] emphatically rejected an appeal to 
“white supremacy” with an overwhelming 
“NO.” 

At the outset it should be made clear 
that, while the national press has played 
up the race angle in this election, locally 
it was far down on the list of widely dis- 
cussed issues. However, as this is for the 
information of persons working in the 
field of human relations, the use of the race 
issue in the campaign is of particular in- 
terest and will be described in detail. 

In this city of a little more than 600,000 
a total of 203,000 persons registered in the 
past eleven months during a new regis- 
tration. This was a gain of a few thou- 
sand over the previous registration which 
had been on the books for eight years. The 
Negro registration was about one eighth 
of the total, or 25,000, which was double 
the previous. Negro registration. A total 
of 185,167 ballots were cast in the mayor- 
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alty election, which was the only issue 
being voted on. This 91% turnout was 
larger by more than 30,000 than the num- 
ber of votes cast in any previous mayor- 
alty election. The incumbent, Mayor Mor- 
rison, received 130,582 votes and carried 
every ward. His major opponent, Charles 
Zatarain, received slightly less than 60,000 
votes. Alvin A. Cobb, an independent 
candidate whose primary was “white 
supremacy,” received 4,751 votes. 


Election Change 


The city’s commission council was for- 
merly elected at large but in this election 
for the first time in recent years seven 
councilmen were elected by districts. This 
change was imposed on the city by the 
State Legislature, led by Governor Long, 
in an attempt to win control of enough 
councilmen to be able to stymie the Morri- 
son administration. 

Here, too, the Morrison victory was 
complete, for in only two districts did the 
Morrison candidate receive only a plural- 
ity, necessitating a runoff. One of the 
opposition candidates has withdrawn and 
the victory of the remaining council run- 
off for the Morrison candidate seems 
assured. 

The size of the total vote (which local 
experts believe to be larger proportionate- 
ly than that cast in any mayoralty elec- 
tion anywhere in the country) can be ex- 
plained in part by obvious factors. The 
weather was the finest it had ever been 
on election day; the voters were now fa- 
miliar with voting machines; and there 
was no disturbance at any of the polling 








places. The Morrison people also believe 
that the large vote is partially explained 
by the personal popularity of the Mayor. 

These factors, however, do not consti- 
tute a complete explanation, for there was 
no real issue involved. The Morrison cam- 
paign slogan was “Complete the Job” with 
a plea for good local government as op- 
posed to the Long administration and its 
recent passing of “punitive” legislation 
affecting the city. Zatarain’s main appeal 
was that he would restore harmony be- 
tween the city and state administrations. 
Morrison pointed to the accomplishments 
of his past four years in office: a large 
recreational program for Negroes and 
whites, a union terminal, improvement of 
the city’s streets in Negro as well as white 
residential areas. On the other hand it 
was widely known that Morrison had 
made some mistakes in office and the local 
newspapers had exposed a thriving “num- 
bers” racket, a run-down school system, 
and so on. Other persons pointed to the 
administration’s use of non-union labor 
on city building projects. 


Race Issue 


But all of this is fairly routine in any 
mayoralty election. The only really con- 
troversial issue which might have had con- 
siderable political consequences of an un- 
predictable nature was the race issue. It 
was used by Alvin A. Cobb, an indepen- 
dent candidate. It was hoped that he could 
win enough anti-Morrison votes to win 
control of the city council for the oppo- 
sition and perhaps force a mayoralty run- 
off. 

Cobb has run for minor offices previous- 
ly, lives in a housing project, is penniless 
and without a job. Yet, it is estimated that 
$25,000 was spent on his campaign. 

Cobb’s major appeal was by radio and 
his early charges were directed against 
Morrison, who he claimed had misused 
city funds and had made deals with gam- 
blers. The month before election, Cobb ad- 
vertised that he was going to explode a 
“political bombshell.” This turned out 
to be an attack on the Mayor for present- 
ing the keys to the city to Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, UN Mediator in Palestine, who 
was brought to the city to speak by the 
New Orleans Committee on Race Rela- 
tions. Cobb referred to Dr. Bunche as 
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“this Negro doctor” and said, “The presen- 
tation of the keys to our city to that Negro 
was the honor conferred upon him, giving 
him all hospitality, social and other bene- 
fits that our city has to offer. This is the 
first time a Southern Mayor has done such 
a disgraceful act since the days of North- 
ern Carpetbagger control.” 

Both Morrison and Zatarain, with other 
members of their tickets, had spoken at 
rallies held by growing Negro political or- 
ganizations. Morrison had the endorse- 
ment of and spoke before the largest 
group, but it is significant that one Negro 
political group was supporting Zatarain. 
Cobb used these factors as the basis for 
subsequent attacks on Morrison, accusing 
him of “doing business with Negroes.” 
A few times he also criticized Zatarain on 
this score. 


His attack on Morrison, whom he re- 
ferred to as “Carpetbagger” Morrison, or 
“Eleanor Roosevelt Truman” Morrison, 
grew steadily more intense on the Negro 
question. In his final broadcasts he made 
such statements as the following: “The 
time has come—you will not have an- 
other chance — you must decide —if you 
want social equality with Negroes — if 
you want Negroes in our restaurants, pic- 
ture shows, etc., you will vote for Morri- 
son. But—if you want to preserve our 
Southern traditions—if you believe in 
white supremacy, vote for Alvin Cobb for 
Mayor — Alvin Cobb who has exposed 
Morrison — Alvin Cobb who had the cour- 
age to announce himself as your white su- 
premacy candidate.” He also called him- 
self the Dixiecrat candidate but he was 
publicly repudiated by the state head of 
the Louisiana Dixiecrats as not represent- 
ing their point of view. 


Radio and Newspapers 


As some of what Cobb was saying was 
considered libelous by one of the radio 
stations it refused to sell him radio time 
later in the campaign. This view was 
shared by some of the lccal newspapers 
and they gave almost no play to his ap- 
peal to bigotry but would briefly report 
that Cobb had again injected the race 
question into the campaign and would 
then quote one or two of his other state- 
ments briefly. All three papers mani- 
fested a mature and responsible attitude 
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towards what was thought might be an 
explosive situation. The Item, an evening 
paper, carried an editorial three days be- 
fore the election sharply criticizing Cobb’s 
tactics. 


It is thought that Cobb had a fairly 
large radio audience — although no polls 
were taken during the campaign —for 
many persons listened to him out of curi- 
osity. One night, when a radio station 
went off the air suddenly because of tech- 
nical failure in the middle of a Cobb talk, 
the station and newspaper’s switchboards 
were flooded with calls. 


Sound Trucks 


During the last few days of the cam- 
paign Cobb had a couple of sound trucks 
concentrating in certain wards repeating 
his accusations. The use of the word 
“nigger” was reported, which gives a 
further indication of the type of appeal he 
was making. Another method used was 
the extensive distribution of 250,000 hand- 
bills. These had the word “Proof” printed 
in 180 point type at the top and carried 
pictures taken in the Mayor’s office of the 
Mayor and Dr. Bunche. 


Before the advent of the sound trucks 
and the pamphlets it is likely that the 
majority of the voters knew little about 
Cobb’s campaign, but that thereafter most 
of the voters were aware of the race- 
baiting Cobb was doing. 

A few days before the election his hand- 
bills were distributed around the public 
and parochial schools by persons who 
told some of the school children that if 
their parents voted for Morrison they 
would be going to school with Negroes 
within a short time. 

Several persons connected with social 
and civic agencies, and perhaps other per- 
sons as well, received phone calls from 
unidentified persons asking them to vote 
for Cobb and then going into long ha- 
rangues about Communists, Negroes, and 
Jews. 

A rally which Cobb held at the foot of 
Canal Street was so poorly attended that 
he made his speech from the radio studio, 
claiming “Morrison’s police” had broken 
up his meeting. 

Up to the last few days, neither candi- 
date had made any reference to Cobb 
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(and it is thought that this was by agree- 
ment between the two major candidates), 
but at his final rally Morrison said the 
following of the opposition, “...as elec- 
tion day approaches, they are so fearful 
of the overwhelming defeat and so frantic 
...that they have dipped down to the 
very bottom of the bag and have come 
up with a race issue. Of course, their 
shirt-front candidate...is piously solicit- 
ing votes from all groups. At the same 
time they put into the race a police charac- 
ter as a hatchet man and a mud slinger.... 
So far as this issue is concerned...my 
policy... has consistently been the same. 
...We do believe that it is just plain 
common sense and good business adminis- 
tration to administer to and take care of 
the needs, health, recreation, and well 
being of all the people of our community, 
regardless of creed, race, or station in life.” 


In his final radio talk Morrison said, 
“T denounce and condemn these hate mon- 
gers for...seeking to create strife and 
discord.” He thanked “the thousands who 
have shown their resentment of these 
shocking tactics. It is boomeranging and 
backfiring because the vast majority of 
our citizens know... they cannot believe 
or trust those who have sold them down 
the river in the past and who now resort 
to last minute mud slinging and smear 
tactics.” 


Religious Leaders 


On Sunday before election this state- 
ment was issued to the press by religious 
leaders: “We are convinced that the citi- 
zens of New Orleans are disturbed and 
distressed by recent attempts to poison 
their minds and to divide their loyalty to 
the community... 

“We are concerned not only with the 
harmful effects that such un-American and 
unmoral doctrines can have on one-third 
of our community, but even more, we are 
concerned with the moral erosion that 
master racism causes in the souls of those 
infected with it. 


“ ‘States rights’ and ‘Southern tradition’ 
are honorable terms. 


“Their disuse, through moral distortion, 
brings disgrace and dishonor to the com- 
munity. 

(Continued on page 8) 





R. L. Russell — 
Builder of Brotherhood 


By Mrs. M. E. Tilly 


N JANUARY 24th, the death of Dr. 

R. L. Russell, who for ten years was 

the executive director of the Georgia Com- 

mittee on Interracial Cooperation, brought 

both a serious loss and a great challenge 
to the people of Georgia. 

While most of his life was spent in a 
great way as a minister in the Methodist 
Church, this church, which knew him and 
appreciated his services, knew and felt 
he rendered even a greater service in his 
work as builder of racial understanding 
in our State. This appreciation was ex- 
pressed by substantial gifts from the Board 
of Missions and the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service to the Georgia Commit- 
tee on Interracial Cooperation. 

Whenever there were injustices, in- 
equalities, and discriminations, Dr. Russell 
was never silent. Many problems and inci- 
dents were brought to him before they 
were known to the press, and as he had 
contacts in every town in the State, he 
usually got action through a telephone 
call, but if he failed he went to the town 
himself and oftentimes rushed someone to 
Washington to see the Attorney-General. 

He was a man of such integrity and 
force that the Church, state and county 
boards of education, county commis- 
sioners, and courts listened to him. 

On New Year’s Day, a message was sent 
to the members of the Georgia Committee, 
letting them know that Dr. Russell would 
be 81 years old on January 13th and sug- 
gesting that we honor him by raising a 
thousand dollars for the work. The re- 
sponse was wonderful. Checks and mes- 
sages came by every mail, some special 
delivery and some by wire. With the 
checks came letters of love and appre- 
ciation of a great man whose heart was 
big enough to encompass all mankind. He 
was ill and never read the letters, but he 
did receive the money and planned his 
letters of thanks. 
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His last days were spent in an effort 
to get an anti-mask bill through the legis- 
lature, and his last message to the office 
on the day he died was, “Keep me in- 
formed about the status of our bill. Get 
out letters and telegrams to church peo- 
ple in the home towns of the wavering 
legislators.” He was gone when the tele- 
grams were sent, but nonetheless they 
were messages from him. 


Someone asked him one day, “Just what 
is your philosophy about this question of 
race?” He replied by giving his “Race 
Creed.” Some of us took it down and 
had it printed. His life and his “Race 
Creed” are a legacy and challenge to all 
Georgians. 


MY RACE CREED 
R. L. Russell 


1..I believe in the right of all human 
beings to be free. 

2. I will treat all peoples as my brothers. 

3. I will keep myself free from preju- 
diced views of any and all human beings 
of whatsoever race, creed or color. 

4. I will promote human good will and 
understanding. 

5. I will lend aid and comfort to agencies 
working in this field. 

6. I will talk good will upon all appro- 
priate occasions, 

7. I will not allow any person regardless 
of race or color to outdo me in kindness, 
courtesy, and the fundamental elements of 
brotherhood. 

8. I believe in the integrity of the indi- 
vidual; that he comes first. 

9. I believe that all men are potentially 

the sons of God and therefore all are 
brothers to all. 
10. I will not support any man for office 
in my state who proposes to bar any per- 
son because of creed or color from all the 
privileges and rights accorded the citizens 
of my state. 
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Time to Rid Carriers 


Of Race Separation 


An Editorial from the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 


ELEGATE Armistead L. Boothe, the 

scholarly (University of Virginia 
and Oxford) representative of Alexandria, 
is getting set to make Southern history. 
He proposes to ask the 1950 General As- 
sembly ... (1) to repeal the State laws 
requiring separation of the races on rail- 
ways, streetcars, steamships and motor ve- 
hicles; and (2) to create a Virginia civil 
rights commission to study economic, edu- 
cational and other problems in their inter- 
racial aspects to the end that “we might 
come a little closer to living up to what 
the Constitution promises.” 

We don’t know what the General Assem- 
bly will do with Mr. Boothe’s “civil rights” 
bills. We do know that they are extreme- 
ly important bills. Considered in the per- 
spective of history, they are more im- 
portant, in our opinion, than any other 
measures likely to be introduced during 
the 1950 session. We also think they are 
sound measures and deserving of enact- 
ment. 


Impregnable Core 


Racial separatism in the South — speak- 
ing of the present and the foreseeable 
future —has an impregnable core which 
the South’s majority opinion holds to 
be essential to the region’s peace and 
which it will defend against invasion. But 
wrapped around this untouchable core are 
several layers of segregation which, as 
old customs lose their meaning and old 
prejudices evaporate, can be peeled off 
and discarded to the profit of both races. 

By and large, we think, the people of 
Virginia are ready to peel off the passen- 
ger-segregation layer that covers our com- 
mon carriers. In cities or towns where 
public opinion is not yet ready for this re- 
form, councils will, under the Boothe bills, 
retain the right to continue separation of 
the races by local ordinance. All that Mr. 
Boothe proposes is that the State rescind 
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segregation rules applicable to carriers 
governed by State law, and that it free the 
localities from any State requirement to 
separate the races on local common car- 
riers. 

Even though, in its prohibitory aspect, 
the Boothe segregation-repeal program 
would apply only to State-operated or 
State-regulated carriers, its effect on local- 
ly owned or locally regulated carriers 
would be far-reaching. Local councils 
and boards of supervisors would have to 
assume sole responsibility for continuing 
separation of the races on buses. They 
could no longer evade this responsibility 
by pointing to the State segregation re- 
quirement as a directive. It is a safe pre- 
diction that the same considerations that 
prompted the State to dispense with sepa- 
ration would, one by one, prompt the 
cities, counties and towns to follow suit. 

The transportation reform proposed by 
Mr. Boothe is one that has been visible on 
the Virginia horizon for a long time — 
quite vividly since the United States Su- 
preme Court’s June, 1946, decision in the 
Irene Morgan case. In that 6-to-1 opinion 
the Court invalidated a Virginia Court 
of Appeals decision upholding the appli- 
cation of the State law (requiring sepa- 
ration of bus passengers) to passengers 
on buses moving into Virginia from an- 
other State. The “reseating” of passengers, 
pursuant to the Virginia law the Court 
held, is disturbing to them and therefore 
a “burden on commerce.” 


Tensions 


The Virginian-Pilot, discussing this de- 
cision on June 5, 1946, discerned in it far- 
reaching implications. But we saw no rea- 
son for southern “over-excitement about 
it.” We noted then—and would empha- 
size the fact even more today — that “seg- 
regation of the races on the public carriers 
is beginning to generate tensions — some 








of them as serious as the tensions it was 
designed to avert.” On net balance, we sug- 
gested, continuance of race separation on 
common carriers, would be more disrup- 
tive than preservative of the South’s inter- 
racial peace. That is even more definitely 
our opinion to day. We are strengthened in 
it by the judgment now formulated by the 
Delegate from Alexandria—a_ stalwart 
member of the Organization and one of 
its best minds. 

The conflict between Supreme Court 
decreed non-segregation of interstate bus 
travelers and State decreed segregation of 
intrastate bus travelers is grinding out in 
Virginia police court cases in increasing 


number. Negro passengers resent it as a 
pointless affront. The case against enforced 
separation of the races on the common 
carriers was expressed with dignity and 
force by Mrs. W. T. Mason, of Norfolk, 
at last Wednesday’s conference between 
our legislators and citizens on matters that 
need the General Assembly’s attention. 
There was a time when race-separation on 
Virginia’s public carriers served the cause 
of public peace and order. We agree with 
Mr. Boothe that it no longer serves this 
purpose and that a more soundly based 
public peace will follow its abolition — 
especially if the abolition is managed in 
the orderly manner contemplated by the 
Boothe program. 





Whitney Foundation Offers Fellowships 


HE establishment by the John Hay 

Whitney Foundation of Opportunity 
Fellowships and the appropriation of 
$100,000 for the first year’s operation 
of these Fellowships, were announced 
recently. 

Competition for Opportunity Fellowships 
is open to any American who has given 
evidence of special ability and who for 
reasons outside his personal merits (for 
example, racial or cultural background or 
region of residence) has not had full op- 
portunity to develop his talents. Speci- 
fically eligible for consideration are Amer- 
ican Negroes, American Indians, and per- 
sons of Spanish speaking ancestry. 

Fellowships will be open not only for 
scholastic study but for any kind of train- 
ing or experience (journalism, industry, 
labor leadership, the arts) which may be 
most useful in déveloping varied talents 
and forms of leadership. The Fellowships 
are awarded by competition and will be 
given once a year on the basis of written 
application and after careful comparison 
of the merits of the applicants by the Com- 
mittee of Award. The grants are expected 
to range from $1,000 to $3,000 and will be 
determined by the nature of the proposed 
project and the financial needs of the ap- 
plicant. Awards are for a full year of seri- 
ous work, not for special, incidental, or 
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temporary projects. 

In commenting on the reasons that led 
him to set up the Fellowships, Mr. Whitney 
said: “In spite of the fact that this country 
offers more widespread opportunities than 
any other nation, many Americans of 
great potential ability are kept from their 
full development. This means a loss not 
only to the individuals concerned but to 
the country as a whole. We hope these 
Fellowships will contribute to the broad- 
ening of opportunities for all Americans.” 

Administration of Opportunity Fellow- 
ships will be in the hands of a distin- 
guished Committee of Award, consisting 
of Edwin R. Embree, Consultant to the 
Foundation and former President of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund; Charles S. John- 
son, President of Fisk University; Barklie 
Henry, a Director of the United States 
Trust Company and Trustee of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research; Mrs. 
Douglas Horton, former President of Wel- 
lesley College and former director of the 
Women’s Reserve USNR; and Oliver La- 
Farge, anthropologist, author, and Presi- 
dent of Association on American Indian 
Affairs. 

Detailed information can be obtained 
from the John Hay Whitney Foundation, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. 
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NEW SOUTH Wodes 


SINCE JUNE, 1949, when New South 
discussed the need for Negro representa- 
tion in state and local government, evi- 
dence of progress in that field has multi- 
plied. Following are a few typical exam- 
ples of Negro integration into the work- 
ings of their government. 

Petersburg, Va. In January, 1950, James 
A. Jackson, a Negro funeral home director, 
announced as Democratic candidate for 
city council. He is the second member of 
his race to offer for councilman under the 
present city manager form of government; 
two years ago a Negro attorney polled 980 
votes to win fifth place in a seven-man 
race. Almost simultaneously with Jack- 
son’s announcement, two Negroes were 
named to the Petersburg Central Demo- 
cratic Committee in precinct elections. 

Jacksonville, Fla. October New South 
reported that, for the first time in the his- 
tory of Florida, women are eligible to 
serve on juries. One of the first to be 
called for jury service was Mrs. Florence 
J. Dixon, director of the Negro YWCA in 
Jacksonville. 

Wilmington, N. C. The Rev. R. Irving 
Boone was appointed to the City Commis- 
sion on Parks and Recreation in Septem- 
ber, 1949. He was the third Negro to be 
appointed to the 25-member commission. 

Winston-Salem, N. C.— A. T. Harring- 
ton, a Negro insurance agent, was ap- 
pointed by Mayor Jurfees to the City 
Zoning Board of Adjustment in August, 
1949. His appointment was in accord with 
the mayor’s stated policy of increased rec- 
ognition of Winston-Salem’s colored citi- 
zens. 

Little Rock, Ark. In December, 1949, 
Governor McMath named J. Robert Book- 
er, president of the National Bar Associa- 
tion, to the Governor’s Commission for 
Recodification of the Statutes of Arkansas. 

Augusta, Ga. As candidate for city 
council from the Third Ward, Frank N. 
Summerfield, a Negro, ran second with a 
total of 574 votes, as compared with 740 
votes for the successful candidate. 

Columbia, S. C. W. T. Gantt, a Negro 
educator, began his duties on December 1, 
1949, as a staff-member of the South Caro- 
lina Department of Education. 
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Richmond, Va. Mrs. Margaret B. Cooke, 
in November, 1949, was appointed public 
health nursing supervisor in the local 
health department. She is believed to be 
the first Negro in the South named to this 
position. 

Columbia, S. C. Four Negroes were 
elected to the city’s Democratic Executive 
Committee from those wards where the 
population is predominantly Negro. The 
elections were marked by courtesy and 
consideration between members of the two 
races; in one instance, a white committee- 
man yielded his position so that a Negro 
might be elected. 


At least seven Southern cities have Ne- 
gro representation on their local public 
housing authorities. They are Daytona 
Beach, Fla., Durham, N. C., Louisville, Ky., 
Nashville, Tenn., Newport News, Va., and 
Roanoke, Va. 


LATEST SOUTHERN CITY to author- 
ize the employment of Negro policemen 
is Jacksonville, Fla. The City Commission 
recently passed a resolution approving the 
hiring of six colored officers. This action 
brought forth a message of congratulation 
from the mayor. 


THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Alabama Division of SRC was held in the 
State Capitol at Montgomery on February 
14. Members heard Dr. York Willbern of 
the University of Alabama on public hous- 
ing, Mrs. L. S. Evins of Birmingham on the 
Fellowship of the Concerned, Emory Jack- 
son of the Birmingham World on extra- 
legal violence, and Charles Dobbins of the 
Montgomery Examiner on the Alabama 
political scene. 


MEMBERS OF THE Executive Board 
of the Kentucky Division met in Louis- 
ville on February 17 to discuss the pro- 
gram of the Division for 1950. Mrs. M. E. 
Tilly, field secretary of SRC, was guest 
speaker; she discussed the Council’s work 
with Southern church women. Chief pro- 
ject for the year in Kentucky will be the 
promotion of self-surveys in communities 
throughout the State, under the direction 
of Chairman J. M. Tydings. 
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New Orleans 


(Continued from page 3) 


“We implore our fellow citizens, there- 
fore, to ignore all attempts to arouse false 
fears and prejudices...” 


This was signed by the Chairman of the 
Catholic Committee of the South, the Pres- 
ident of the local Rabbinical Association, 
two Episcopalian ministers, and the presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Ministerial 
Union. There was also mention made of 
the subject from various pulpits on that 
pre-election Sunday. 


Until the week before election, groups 
who resented Cobb’s campaign were di- 
vided in their opinion regarding a public 
answer to his demagoguery. The prevail- 
ing view was that he should be ignored. 
During the last week, however, as Cobb’s 
activities became more and more vicious, 
it was decided they could no longer go 
unchallenged. Religious leaders, concerned 
with the possible moral damage to the 
public and particularly to the school chil- 
dren exposed to the campaign, felt com- 
pelled to condemn Cobb’s false doctrines. 
At the same time the Morrison head- 
quarters became extremely fearful of 
Cobb’s political effectiveness, and it was 
at this time that the decision was made 
for Morrison to reply publicly and spe- 
cifically. 


While credit must be given to both for 
helping to dispel some of the harmful 
effects of the race appeal, the fact still 
remains that this Southern city rejected 
this type of appeal completely. Cobb’s 
vote was scattered throughout the entire 
city indicating he had no concentrated 
strength in any economic, social, or ethnic 
group, but rather that those who voted for 
him were members of the “lunatic fringe,” 
to be found anywhere. His vote was about 
244% of the total vote. 


Although New Orleans is a typical South- 
ern city in many respects, and has known 
no real race friction during this century, it 
lags behind other Southern cities in cer- 
tain practices and policies concerning the 
Negro group. Many observers believe that 
the injection of the race issue was a major 
factor in bringing out the extraordinarily 
large vote. The States, in an editorial 


titled “The People Spoke—and How,” 
made this observation: “The candidate 
who injected this issue into a city which 
had been clean of it in elections had his 
answer at the hands of an aroused and 
outraged people. Without this issue many 
independent voters might have failed to 
go to the polls thinking Morrison was in. 
As it was they went to see that he got in.” 


It appears, therefore, that the election 
was a forceful demonstration that the ap- 
peal to racism here was completely un- 
successful. It also demonstrates that in- 
creased Negro registration gives the Negro 
community an acknowledged place in the 
political alignments, with a reasonable 
hope that its demands and needs will be 
listened to with respect and consideration. 
It demonstrates that a low appeal to 
racism is no longer listened to seriously 
by a growing number of white South- 
erners, in at least some Southern com- 
munities, and we are proud that New 
Orleans is one such community. 
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